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THE TUFTED TITMOU SE, 


( Parus bicolor (LINN.) ) 


THE AUDUBON MAGAZINE. 


Vou. IE 


THE TUFTED 


HE Titmice, to which family this 
species belongs, are all small birds, 
bearing a curious resemblance in all external 
points of structure to the jay. Like them 
they have a short, strong, straight, conical 
bill, rounded nostrils at its base, covered by 
tufts of thick, forward directed bristly 
feathers. As in the jays, the wings have 
ten feathers on the first joint and are 
shorter than the tail. Their feet, too, are 
much like those of the jays, and, so far as 
their looks go, there is little to distinguish 
them from the group, except their size. 
All our Titmice are under seven inches 
long, while all our jays are much larger 
than this. 

The Titmice are distributed over the 
whole of North America; those found in 
the East and North are without crests and 
for the most part have the top of the head 
black or sooty brown. The Tufted Titmice 
are rather Southern birds and all but the 
subject of the present sketch are found in 
the Southwest. Mr. Sennett has recently 
described some new species from Texas. 

Many of our Titmice are hardy birds, 
remaining with us through the winter, and 
seeming to endure without trouble the 
coldest weather of Canada and New Eng- 
land. They are all active, sprightly birds, 
plain in color, but with pleasing vivacious 
ways, and a neat, trim appearance. Nuttall 
sums up their characters in the following 
language. He says: “ These are familiar, 
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active, restless birds of a peevish and cour- 
ageous disposition, and great enemies to 
insects. They move by short, sudden 
leaps and flights from branch to branch, 
suspending themselves readily in all atti- 
tudes, They live in families, in woods 
or marshes, and approach gardens. and 
orchards in autumn and winter. They are 
strictly omnivorous, feeding on grain, 
fruits, insects and larvee, which they dis- 
lodge from every retreat, and in this pur- 
suit sometimes injure in some degree the 
buds of trees. They perforate seed vessels, 
hard seeds, and even nuts and almonds, to 
obtain their contents; they likewise feed 
on flesh, and are fond of fat. Sometimes 
they carry their depredations so far as to 
pursue and attack sickly birds, even of 
their own species, commencing like jays by 
piercing the skull and devouring the brain. 
They are of a quarrelsome disposition, and 
often attack larger birds, killing the weaker, 
and are very resolute in defense of their 
young. ‘They breed once a year, lay many 
eggs, in some species 18 or 20. ‘Their 
voice is commonly unpleasant, and their 
chatter monotonous. Their flesh is scarcely 
better than that of the rook and crow. 
They are readily tamed, and may be fed 
with cheese, nuts, and oily seeds.” 

To our mind this account of the Tits is 
hardly fair to them. They are, we think, 
very attractive little birds, and, being seen 
at a time when bird life is scarce in our 
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orchards and forests, form a delightful 
feature of the bleak winter landscape. We 
have never observed in them any of the 


traits of ferocity noted by Nuttall, and it is - 


certain that they associate in perfect amity 
with other birds of similar habits, such as 
the nuthatches and kinglets. We regard 
their voices as cheerful and merry if not 
always musical. Moreover, they seem to 
have little fear of man, and if not com- 
panionable are at least familiar little birds. 

The Tufted Titmouse is a bird of rather 
Southern distribution, and on the Atlantic 
coast is not commonly found much north 
of New Jersey.’ The earlier writers re- 
ported this bird as having a much more 
northern distribution, and even as being 
found in Greenland, but this is now known 
to be erroneous. Specimens have been 
taken in New York and Connecticut, but 
they are quite unusual here and can only 
be regarded as accidental. This Titmouse 
breeds in the Southern States and as far 
north as New Jersey, and it is quite pos- 
sible that we may sometimes learn of its 
nesting in New England. 

It digs a hole in the tree much after the 
manner of the woodpeckers, but instead of 
being content to deposit its eggs on the 
fine chips at the bottom, it makes a warm 
nest by filling the hole with various soft 
materials on which the eggs are deposited. 
These are from six to eight in number, 
pure white except for a circle of brown 
dots about the larger end. In New Jersey 
the eggs are laid toward the end of May, 
but further south the nesting time is some- 
what earlier. As soon as the young are 
able to leave the nest they follow the 
parents, and, Audubon says, continue with 
them until the following spring. 

The food of the Tufted Titmouse con- 
ststs chiefly of insects and their eggs and 
larve. In spring and summer he chases 
flying insects and captures them very 
adroitly, but during the greater part of the 
year his time is spent going over the trunks 
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and branches of trees, peering into each 
crack and cranny of the bark, in search of 
the hidden stores of insect food which are 
to be found in such situations. In the au- 
tumn this bird also feeds upon the seeds of 
weeds and on soft nuts. Like the jays the 
Titmice are accustomed, when they secure 
any bit of food that is too large to be read- 
ily swallowed, to hold it under the foot, 
and hammer at it with the bill until it is 
broken into pieces small enough to be de- 
voured. In this way it breaks up the larger 
hard seeds, acorns and other nuts. One 
which Wilson had in confinement was fed 
on hemp seed, cherry stones, apple seeds 
and: hickory nuts, which were broken up 
and placed in its cage. This bird, though 
at first restless and making its way out of 
its wicker cage by repeated blows of its 
strong bill against the wood, soon became 
familiar in confinement. 

The Tufted Titmouse is more musical 
than most of its kind. Nuttall compares 
its more common Call or whistle to the clear 
ringing notes of the Baltimore oriole, and 
devotes a good deal of space to attempts 
to convey an idea of its various notes by 
syllables, but, as might be imagined, these 
efforts at reproduction are not very suc- 
cessful. Any attempt to. reproduce musi- 
cal sounds by other sounds which have in 
them no music at all must necessarily fail. 
The most that can be done by this method 
is to convey an impression of the relative 
times which the different notes bear to one 
another. Some different system of nota- 
tion must be devised before our birds’ 
songs can be reproduced so as to give any 
just notion of them to one who is unfami- 
liar with them. No one understood this 
better than Nuttall. 

The flight of the Tufted Titmouse is 
short and hurried, and its rounded con- 
cave wings make a perceptible noise as it 
passes one. It is much more at home in 
the branches of a tree, where like all the 
other Titmice it assumes all imaginable at- 
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titudes. Some one has spoken of the nut- 
hatches as the harlequins among birds, 
and the figure is a happy one, but we are 
inclined to think it almost as applicable to 
the Titmice. They are much given to 
swinging head downward on a limb, and 
will twist themselves around a twig, as 
readily as an expert gymnast over a hori- 
zontal bar. 

In winter these birds roost in old wood- 
pecker holes or in crevices in the trees, 


which afford them some protection from 
the weather. 

The Tufted Titmouse is about 6% inches 
long and measures 9 inches across the ex- 
tended wings. The general color of the 
upper parts is dark bluish-ash. The fore- 
head is black, sometimes tinged with 
reddish. The under parts are grayish- 
white and the sides pale reddish-brown, 
the iris is brown, the bill black, and the 
feet lead color. 
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E left Wilson at the outset of his 

description of his voyage down 

the Ohio, and will take up the narrative in 

his own words, still preserved to us in his 
letter to Mr. Alexander Lawson: 

“I now stripped,” he says, “with alacrity 
to my new avocation. The current went 
about two and a half miles an hour, and I 
added about three and a half miles more 
to the boat’s way with my oars. In the 
course of the day I passed a number of 
arks, or, as they are usually called, Kentucky 
boats, loaded with what, it must be acknowl- 
edged, are the most valuable commodities 
of a country, viz., men, women and chil- 
dren, horses and ploughs, flour, millstones, 
etc. Several of these floating caravans 
were laden with store goods for the supply 
of the settlements through which they 
passed, having a counter erected, shawls, 
muslins, etc., displayed, and everything 
ready for transacting business. On ap- 
proaching a settlement they blow a horn 
or tin trumpet which announces to the in- 
habitants their arrival. I boarded many 
of these arks, and felt much interested at 
the sight of so many human beings migrat- 
ing like birds of passage to the luxuriant 
regions of the South and West. The arks 
are built in the form of a parallelogram, 


being from twelve to fourteen feet wide, 
and from forty to seventy feet long, covered 
above, rowed only occasionally by two oars 
before, and steered by a long and powerful 
one fixed above. * * * 

“I rowed twenty odd miles the first 
spell, and found I should be able to stand 
it perfectly well. About an hour after 
night I put up at a miserable cabin, fifty- 
two miles from Pittsburgh, where I slept on 
what I supposed to be cornstalks or some- 
thing worse; so preferring the smooth 
bosom of the Ohio to this brush heap, I 
got up long before day, and, being under 
no apprehension of losing my way, I again 
pushed out into the stream. The land- 
scape on each side lay in one mass of 
shade; but the grandeur of the projecting 
headlands and vanishing points, or lines 
was charmingly reflected in the smooth 
glassy surface below. I could only dis- 
cover when I was passing a clearing by the 
crowing of cocks, and now and then in 
more solitary places, the big horned owl 
made a most hideous hollowing that echoed 
among the mountains. In this lonesome 
manner, with full leisure for observation 
and reflection, exposed to hardships all 
day and hard berths all night, to storms 
of rain, hail and snow, for it froze severely 
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almost every night, I persevered from Feb- 
ruary 24th to Sunday evening March 17th, 
when I moored my skiff safely in Bear Grass 
Creek at the rapids of the Ohio after a 
voyage of seven hundred and twenty miles. 
My hands suffered the most and it will be 
some weeks yet before they recover their 
former feeling and flexibility. It would be 
the task of a month to detail all the parti- 
culars of my numerous excursions in every 
direction from the river. In Steubenville, 
Charlestown and Wheeling I found some 
friends. At Marietta I’ visited the cele- 
brated remains of Indian fortifications, as 
they are improperly called, which cover a 
large space of ground on the banks of the 
Muskinguni, Seventy miles above this at 
a place called Big Grave Creek I examined 
some extraordinary remains of the same 
kind there. The Big Grave is three hun- 
dred paces round at the base, seventy feet 
perpendicular, and the top, which is about 
fifty feet over, has sunk in, forming a regu- 
lar concavity three or four feet deep. This 
tumulus is in the form of a cone, and the 
whole as well as its immediate neighbor- 


hood is covered with a venerable growth 


of forest four or five hundred years old, 
which gives it a most singular appearance. 
In clambering around its steep sides I 
found a place where a large white oak had 
been lately blown down, and had torn up 
the earth to the depth of five or six feet. 
In this place I commenced digging, and 
continued to labor for about an hour exam- 
ining every handful of earth with great 
care; but except some shreds of earthen- 
ware, made of a coarse kind of clay, and 
considerable pieces of charcoal I found 
nothing else; but a person of the neigh- 
borhood presented me with some beads 
fashioned out of a kind of white stone 
which were found by digging on the oppo- 
site side of this gigantic mound, where I 
found the hole still remaining. The whole 
of an extensive plain a short distance from 
this, is marked out with squares, oblongs 
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and circles, one of which comprehends sev- 
eral acres. The embankments by which 
they are distinguished are still two or three 
feet above the common level of the field. 
The Big Grave is the property of a Mr. 
Tomlinson or Tumblestone who lives near, 
and who would not expend three cents to 
see the whole sifted before his face. I en- 
deavored to work on his avarice, by repre- 
senting the probability that it might con- 
tain valuable matters, and suggested to 
him a mode by which a passage might be 
cut into it level with the bottom, and by 
excavation and arching, a most noble cel- 
lar might be formed for keeping his turnips 
and potatoes. ‘All the turnips and pota- 
toes I should raise this dozen years,’ said 
he, ‘would not pay the expense!’ This 
man is no antiquary or theoretical farmer, 
nor much of a practical one either I fear; 
he has about two thousand acres of the 
best land and just makes out to live. * * * 

“On Monday, March sth, about ten 
miles below the mouth of the Great Scotin, 
where I saw the first flock of parroquets. I 
encountered a violent storm of wind and 
rain, which changed to hail and snow, 
blowing down trees and limbs in all direc- 
tions, so that, for immediate preservation, I 
was obliged to steer out into the river 
which rolled and foamed like a sea, and 
filled my boat nearly half full of water, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty I could 
make the least headway. It continued to 
snow violently until dusk, when I at length 
made good my landing, at a place on the 
Kentucky shore, where I had perceived a 
cabin, and here I spent an evening in learn- 
ing the art and mystery of bear-treeing, 
wolf-trapping and wildcat-hunting from an 
old professor. But notwithstanding the 
skill of this great master, the country here 
is swarming with wolves, and wildcats, black 
and brown. According to this hunter's own 
confession, he had lost sixty pigs from 
Christmas last, and all night long the dis- 
tant howling of the wolves kept the dogs 
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in a perpetual uproar of barking. This 
man was one of those people called squat- 
ters, who neither pay rent nor own land, 
but keep roving on the frontiers, advanc- 
ing as the tide of civilization approaches. 
They are the immediate successors of the 
savages, and far below them in good sense 
and good manners as well as comfortable 
accommodations, * * * 

“In the afternoon of the r5th I entered 
Big Bone Creek, which, passable only about 
a quarter of mile, I secured my boat, and 
left my baggage under the care of a decent 
family near and set out on foot five miles 
through the woods for the Big Bone Lick, 
that great antediluvian rendezvous of the 
American elephants. This place, which 
lies ‘far in the windings of a sheltered 
vale,’ afforded me a fund of amusement in 
shooting ducks and parroquets (of which 
last I skinned twelve, and brought off two 
slightly wounded), and in examining the 
ancient buffalo roads to this great licking 
place. 

““McColquhoun, the proprietor, was not 
at home, but his agent and manager enter- 
tained me as well as he was able, and was 
much amused with my enthusiasm. The 
place is a low valley everywhere surrounded 
by high hills; in the center, by the side of 
the creek, is a quagmire of near an acre, 
from which, and another small one below, 
the chief part of these large bones have 
been taken; at the latter place I found nu- 
merous fragments of large bone, lying scat- 
tered about. In pursuing a wounded duck 
across this quagmire, I had nearly deposited 
my carcass among the grand congregation 
of mammals below, having sunk up to the 
middle, and had hard struggling to get 
aa =e 

“A number of turkeys which I observed 
from time to time on the Indiana shore 
made me lose half the morning in search 
of them. On the Kentucky shore I was 
also decoyed by the same temptations, but 
never could approach near enough to shoot 
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one of them. These affairs detained me 
so, that I was dubious whether I should be 
able to reach Louisville that night. Night 
came on and I could hear nothing of the 
falls. About night I heard the first roar- 
ing of the rapids, and as it increased I was 
every moment in hopes of seeing the lights 
of Louisville; but no lights appeared and 
the noise seemed now within less than half 
a mile of me. Seriously alarmed lest I 
might be drawn into the suction of the 
falls I cautiously coasted along shore which 
was full of snags and sawyers, and at length 
with great satisfaction opened Bear Grass 
Creek, when I secured my skiff to a Ken- 
tucky boat, and loading myself with my. 
baggage, I groped my way through a 
swamp up to the town. The next day I 
sold my skiff for exactly half what it cost 
me; and the man who bought it wondered 
why I gave it such a droll Indian name 
(The Ornithologist). ‘Some old chief or 
warrior I suppose?’ said he.”’ 

Wilson examined the falls by daylight 
and found them by no means so formidable 
as he had imagined, he saw two arks and a 
barge shoot them with ease, and felt quite 
confident of his: own ability to negotiate 
them with his skiff. He describes the 
country around Louisville as swampy and 
unhealthy, with every facility for draining 
the swamps, redeeming their fertile soil, 
and rendering the location as healthy as 
any on the river. 

From Louisville he set out on foot for 
Lexington, seventy-two miles distant, and 
saw very little to commend. The soil, he 
says, is of the richest, but the log houses 
are described as of the meanest, and a gen- 
eral air of slovenliness characterizes the 
homestead and its surroundings. Want of 
bridges was in those days a serious incon- 
venience to the foot traveler, and Wilson 
tells us that between Shelbyville and Frank- 
fort, having gone out of his way to see a 
pigeon roost, he waded a deep creek called 
Benson nine or ten times. 
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In a later letter to Mr. Alexander Law- 
son, written from Nashville, he refers more 
particularly to one of these pigeon roosts, 
or breeding places which, he says, con- 
tinued for three miles, and from informa- 
tion exceeded in length more than forty 
miles. ‘“‘The timbers,” he says, ‘“ were 
chiefly’ beech—every tree loaded with 
nests, and I counted in different places 
more than ninety nests in a single tree.” 

From Nashville Wilson traveled through 
the wilderness on horseback to Natchez, 
Mississippi Territory, safely overcoming 
every obstacle, but undergoing very severe 
exposure, and in June he reached New 
‘Orleans and sailed thence to New York, 
and again “entered Philadelphia after a 
long and arduous but fairly successful 
journey, during which he experienced 
many difficulties from the season and cli- 
mate, the wildness of the paths and from a 
sickness which nearly proved fatal, but 
which his good constitution, and the simple 
prescription of an Indian bore him safely 
through. He nevertheless procured much 
information and new materials for his work, 


besides keeping up an extensive corre- 


spondence with his friends, and regularly 
entering in a diary the events of each day. 
From .this diary, and the corresponding 
account of Audubon, we learn that these 
ornithologists first met at Louisville, and 
have to regret, says his biographer, that 
their intimacy and acquaintance had not 
a longer existence. Before this meeting 
neither seemed to have had any idea of the 
other’s existence, though both were eagerly 
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pursuing the same object, but in spite of 
the kindred nature of their pursuits their 


natures were too diverse for the existence 


of any bonds of sympathy. Audubon had 
already at that time a better collection of 
birds than Wilson, his drawings were bet- 
ter, and yet he was to all appearance a 


well-to-do storekeeper pursuing ornithology 


only as an amateur for the diversion of his 
leisure, admitting that he had never thought 
of publishing the results of his.labors. He 
received Wilson with easy but indifferent 
courtesy and politeness, and made himself 
helpful to him in small ways, but he neither 
felt nor made any display of enthusiasm, 
and Wilson’s sensitive nature appears to 
have been wounded to the quick, while on 
Audubon his visit appears to have made 
but little impression. ' 

The following entries in Wilson’s diary 
of his avocations in Louisville display a 
measure of reserve, which serves to indi- 
cate. the feelings they were intended to 
draw a veil over: 

“March rgth. Rambling round the town 
with my gun. Examined Mr. ’s draw- 
ings in crayon—very good. Saw two new 
birds he had—both Motacille, 

“March 2oth. Set out this afternoon 
with the gun; killed nothing new. People 
in taverns here devour their meals. Many 
shopkeepers board in taverns—also boat- 
men, land speculators, merchants, etc. Vo 
naturalist to keep me company. And appar- 
ently getting no subscriptions in Louisville 
he closes with the bitter remark, “Science 
and literature has not a friend in this place.” 


Chie Wawa REDSTART 


HERE are certain days in every sea- 

son of the year so exceedingly 
beautiful that we feel it is a sin to stay in 
the house, and to ignore the wind and the 
sunshine, and the perfume of flowers where 
they come laughing in at the windows to 


us as it were seems like giving the cold 
shoulder to our best friends. 

One of these perfect days occurred in 
the latter part of August, so I put on my 
things and prepared to sally forth. 

As I passed out of the house my atten- 
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tion was attracted by a little bird which 
ran before me down the pathway, océasion- 
ally looking back to see if I were following, 
I thought, and making a note or call which 
I can only compare to the sound of a kiss. 

I saw at a glance it was not one of my 
sparrow friends by the yellow tail, but I 
could not approach close enough to note 
the less clearly defined peculiarities of 
plumage, and by this time the little sprite 
had neared a tree which he would fly into, 
of course, and be lost to view. 

To my surprise, however, he did not fly 
into the tree, but darted behind it instead. 
This was such an unbirdlike proceeding 
that I hastened forward to see what was 
the matter, and soon found the object of 
my search in the long grass, where I easily 
secured him. 

Such a minute body! and, oh! sad to 
relate, a broken wing, probably the work 
of a stone, or bean snapper, in the hands of 
some heartless boy. 

Poor little victim, standing helpless in 
the pathway, deprived of his only means of 
escape from his many enemies! I under- 
stood now the pretty timid devices to at- 
tract my attention, and conciliate my good 
will. 

How glad I was I had not delayed com- 
ing out just to do this, or to finish that! 
And before the cat next door had made 
her matutinal exploration of that identical 
long grass. 

“But you're safe now, my birdie!” I 
cried, “so calm your fluttering little breast,” 
and I really think that the feeling of my 
hands round the little fellow gave him a 
sense of security, for he made no effort to 
escape, and looked up at me most confid- 
ingly. 

As I hastened back to the house, I en- 
countered my sister, who had promised to 
overtake me in my walk, 

“I've got a wounded bird,” I exclaimed, 
“run, and get something to put it into,” 
and by the time I had reached my room, a 
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basket with some soft clothes laid in the 
bottom was ready to receive the little suf- 
ferer. Not knowing what food to feed 
him, I scattered some rape seed in the 
basket, and tied a piece of coarse white net 
over the top. Then I darkened the room, 
and set out again to resume my walk. 

As soon as I returned I hurried up-stairs 
to my bird; he had not eaten the seed, and 
was flitting about in a very restless manner. 

As I looked at the slender bill, I saw it 
was not adapted for cracking seed, but for 
insect food. 

Acting on this surmise, I ran down to 
the kitchen, took away the fly-blinds from 
the windows, put a towel in the hands of 
the Swedish girl, and pointing to a fly said, 
‘Smite, and spare not.” 

“Spare not,”’ she reiterated, thinking she 
had learnt the name of a fly. 

I nodded assent. It was no time to dis- 
cuss the niceties of the English language, 
when my bird was probably starving. 

Then I went into the garden, determined 
to catch something. 

First I examined a rosebush, but there 
was no sign of a grub or a worm, so I got 
on my knees and looked upward through 
the branches, when, oh joy! a luscious 
green caterpillar on the under side of a 
leaf, just above my head. I detached the 
leaf, and, judging from the brisk cannonade 
which had been going on in the kitchen, 
that a liberal supply of flies awaited me, 
was considerably disappointed to find that 
the number of killed and wounded only 
amounted to six, all told. But half a loaf 
is better than none, so I flew up-stairs, and 
had no sooner introduced the caterpillar 
into the basket, than the sufferer darted 
upon it with an avidity which left no doubt 
in my mind as to the kind of food he was 
accustomed to, 

The flies were received with even more 
favor, and discussed in the same apprecia- 
tive spirit. 

I knew now what food to feed him—but 
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what could I do with the poor wing! Nature 
works wonders sometimes, but even she 
could not knit those fragile bones together, 
while the owner kept bobbing up and down 
like a daddy-longlegs. 

From my experience of birds, I have ob- 
served that they are much tamer when they 
are allowed the freedom of a room, than 
when confined in a cage. So I took the little 
feather-weight out of the basket and placed 
a shallow dish of water on the floor before 
him. So thirsty! one, two, three times has 
he darted his slender bill in the dish, and 
now he is standing in it to cool his feet, 
and kissing at me for more flies. 

Fortunately at this juncture my Swedish 
maid appeared with a fresh supply, and I 
fed them to him one by one, until he was 
satisfied—until, at last, | saw “‘ balmy sleep, 
nature’s sweet restorer,’ settle down upon 
my little bird, when I left the room on tip- 
toe. 

I was unwilling, however, to leave him 
at large during the night, so the basket was 
again brought into requisition. But I re- 
gret to say, he was not one of those good 
little birdies that go to bed at sundown, for 
he was afoot while there was the faintest 
gleam of light, so I left him to get his head 
behind his wing before I transferred him 
to the basket. 

Then I began to cast about as to what I 
could get for his breakfast, and hit upon 
the expedient of a hard boiled egg made 
into a paste with pounded cracker. So 
when I assisted my friend to rise the next 
morning, I told him that while he remained 
with me, I should provide egg paste for the 
staff of life, and that flies and such deli- 
cacies would be served for dessert. 

He expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with this arrangement by every inflection 
of which a kiss is capable, and fell to work 
on the paste with a will. Afterward he 
took his bath, and made his toilet for the 
day. But my pleasure in watching this 
dainty operation was greatly marred by the 
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evident signs of pain it gave the little crea- 
ture. Still, the wing did not hang down 
quite so helplessly as on the previous day, 
so it might not be broken after all. 

By this time our acquaintance had rip- 
ened into a permanent friendship, and I 
had leisure to study the dress and appoint- 
ments of my little friend. Surely I had 
read the description in ‘ Hints to Audubon 
Workers.” But I could not call to mind 
whether it was a May hint or a December 
one, So I took them in order and found 
the description at last: ‘The Female Red- | 
start.” ; 

And I had been addressing my friend as 
he! However, it was no use to take the 
matter seriously, so I laughingly apologized 
to Mrs. Redstart, for having mistaken her 
for one of the sterner sex. 

She tuined her pretty head aside with a 
quizzical look, and I thought she was laugh- 
ing at me under her feathers. 

There was a little awkwardness at first 
on both sides, but our friendship rested on 
too firm a basis to be easily shaken, and 
whenever I entered my friend’s apartment, 
she would come running up toward me, 
spreading out her pretty tail like a fan, and 
kissing at me for the coveted fly which she 
knew I had brought for her. 

The only point of difference between us 
was my friend’s predilection for late hours, 
but as she frequently indulged in forty 
winks during the day (more particularly 
after a surfeit of flies) it was not to be ex- 
pected that she was ready to go to bed as 
early as other folks. 

On the third morning of Mrs. Redstart’s 
sojourn with me, I noticed a marked im- 
provement in her wing—but it was power- 
less for flight as yet. So as she could not 
reach the windows, I threw open the blinds, 
and let the sunshine stream in, and the flies 
too, It was a day of unparalleled happi- 
ness; the staff of life was left untasted, and 
flies could be had for the asking, or rather, 
the catching. I never saw such restless 
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activity, and I really thought Mrs. Redstart 
was going mad. 

As the room was covered with light mat- 
ting, she could see a fly on the floor at 
several yards distance, and no character 
impersonator ever changed his appearance 
with more celerity than my little friend, as 
she darted like a streak at the intruder. 

The effect of all this exercise and excite- 
ment had a most beneficial effect on Mrs. 
Redstart, for she took a bath early in -the 
evening, and I found her asleep soon after 
on top of a roll of paper, but how she got 
up so high I could not imagine. As she 
- nestled in the paper with her face turned 
upward, I-could not but think of a little 
child saying its prayers, and I was a great 
mind to leave her there for the night. But 
it is always the unexpected that happens, 
so I gathered her up in my hands, kissed 
her pretty head, and placed her gently in 
the basket where 1 knew she was safe. 

I felt now that I should not have my 
little friend with me much longer, for as 
soon as she could use her wing she would 
want to set off on her southward journey, 
and I loved her too well to detain her 
against her will, so I resolved to devote as 
much of my time to her as possible, while 
she remained with me, 

As I knew she liked to get up as soon 
as she awoke, | took an early peep at her 
next morning, but was glad to find she was 
still asleep, and it was not till the clock had 
struck seven, that she opened her eyes. 

“Oh, you little sleepy-head,” I exclaimed, 
“your breakfast has been waiting an hour.” 

At the mention of breakfast, Mrs. Red- 
start was wide awake in a moment, and ex- 
pressed her readiness to get up at once. 

We passed a very happy day together, 
and, as I did not wish my friend to feel 
that I regarded her as company, I got some 
light sewing, and sat down on a low stool, 
quite in an informal way. Presently I no- 
ticed a fly on my shoe, and, although Mrs, 
Redstart was a considerable distance from 
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me, she saw it too, and before I could be 
aware of her intention she had darted up 
my foot, caught the fly, and was off again 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Seeing my friend was in such a merry 
mood, I slid off my stool to the floor, and 
asked her to give me a lesson in fly-catch- 
ing. So as to be able to run up your foot, 
too, said I. At the sound of my voice she 
came dancing toward me like a little fairy, 
and I was greatly amused at the curiosity 
with which she regarded me. But she had 
an eye to business, and, as she had the fa- 
culty of turning herself round without ap- 
parently using her feet, she seemed to be 
looking at every point of the compass at 
once. Nothing escaped her, and woe to the 
unfortunate fly that lit upon my dress, or 
buzzed past me. He had no time to say 
his prayers. Perhaps she thought in her 
little bird way that I had a lame wing too, 
for as long as I remained in a recumbent 
position she never left me. 

As the day drew to a close, she began 
looking about for a resting place, and es- 
sayed a short flight, so I was not surprised 
next morning to see her sweep out of the 
basket and circle round and round the 
room, looking down and calling to me from 
the top of the doors and pictures. But I 
thought I would give her wing the benefit 
of one more day’s rest, and “to-morrow 
morning,” said I, “I will take you to a 
beautiful spot that I know of, just fit for a 
little bird-angel.” 

Before the day was over, however, I 
came near having cause to regret that I 
had not let my little friend go, there and 
then. I had been absent from the room a 
short time, and on my return found her 
posing on the pin-cushion before the look- 
ing-glass, and spreading out her tail in the 
most approved fashion. Then she drew 
herself up, and the interest and com- 
placency with which she looked down and 
contemplated her minute black feet was 
exceedingly amusing to witness, when her 
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ornis, “and have you warm blood like the 
birds?” 

“Yes,” said Charley. 

“Well, that is lucky,” said the Hesper- 
ornis; “I am sure you must be tired of 
standing, and you can sit on my eggs while 
I go fishing.” 

Charley thought it was a very strange 
thing to ask him to do, but he was always 
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willing to oblige, so he said he would keep 
the eggs warm with pleasure until she came 
back. So he sat down very softly on the 
eggs, and she straddled off to the sea to go 
fishing. 

She hadn't been gone very long before 
her husband came back with a big fish in 
his jaws, and as the island was all covered 
with mounds of guano, he never saw 
Charley until he was close to the nest, when 
he suddenly caught sight of him, and was 
so startled at the strange sight that he 
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dropped the fish and stood still with open 
jaws as if turned to a fossil, 

Charley sat very still, waiting for the 
Hesperornis to speak first, and at length 
the astonished bird recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to say “ Hallo,” 

‘‘ Hallo,” said Charley, quietly. 

“What are you doing sitting on our 
eggs?” asked the Hesperornis. 


STILL WITH OPEN JAWS, 


“Mrs. Hesperornis, that is your wife, 
asked me to sit on them and keep them 
warm while she went fishing.” 

“How dare you call my wife such bad 
names, I won’t stand it,” said the Hesper- 
ornis, gnashing his teeth with rage. 

“If you please, sir,” I didn’t mean any 
harm, and it isn’t a bad name.” 

“Isn’t a bad name!” screeched the 
Hesperornis; “what does it mean then?” 

“If you please,” said Charley, “it only 
means that you live out west,” 
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~“ But we don’t live out west,” said the 
Hesperornis, “ we live here. Who are you 
anyway, and where do you live ?”’ 

“If you please, sir,”’ said Charley, “I’m 
a boy, and I live in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

“The Nineteenth Century!” exclaimed 
the Hesperornis, “ where’s that?” 

“It’s a long way off in the future,” said 
Charley, “birds with teeth never got as far 
as that.” 

“No, I’m sure they never did, nor ever 
saw anybody like you before,” said the 
Hesperornis; “how did you get here?” 

“T think I must have lost a great deal of 
time,” said Charley, “I'm always losing 
time and getting behind hand.” 

There was silence for a minute or two, 
which was broken by the Hesperornis who, 
by way of changing the conversation, 
asked, ‘What sort of eggs do you lay?” 

“Tf you please,” said Charley, “folks 
and animals don’t lay eggs.” 

“Don’t lay eggs!” said the Hesper- 
ornis, astonished; ‘‘then where do the 
young ones come from ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Charley, ‘it’s only 
the birds that lay eggs nowadays, the folks 
and the animals are young first, and then 
they grow up.”’ 

“Yes, and sit on birds’ eggs, and hatch 
folks and animals! Oh, I see it all now! 
Whatever could my wife have been think- 
ing of to go off and let you sit on the eggs, 
and get chickens with long arms and no 
feathers or jaws! Oh, I'll teach you.” 

And with that he snapped his jaws and 
rushed at Charley, who did not stand upon 
the order of his going, but sprang up and 
went so suddenly that he broke half the 
eggs; then bounding over the nearest 
mound he made tracks like the wind. 

At this moment Mrs. Hesperornis came 
back with a fish in her jaws. She heard 
her husband's voice in angry tones, and 
made all the haste she could, and as she 
reached the nest she saw him standing 
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over it and looking at the eggs with speech- 
less agony. She, too, took one glance, 
which was enough; the next instant she 
caught a glimpse of Charley bounding over 
a mound; she dropped the fish, and shout- 
ing “eggs,” in a sharp, shrill tone, set out 
after Charley at top speed, followed by her 
husband and all her neighbors, who jumped 
up from their nests and joined in the pur- 
suit, shouting “eggs” at the top of their 
voices. 

Charley ran like the wind, clearing 
mound after mound in his flight. Many 
of these mounds had nests on the top of 
them, and the birds snapped at Charley's 
legs as he flew over them, and then got up 
and joined in the pursuit; but before long 
Charley left the nesting ground far behind 
him, and came out on to a broad, sandy 
plain with groves of palm trees in the dis- 
tance. The shouting now grew fainter 
and fainter and finally died away altogether 
as Charley neared one of the groves, which 
he found was all of date palms; so he 
climbed one of the trees and collected a 
good supply of dates, and then climbed 
down and had a good feed, slaking his 
thirst at a crystal spring that rose in the 
middle of the grove; then wearied of his 
long journey he sat leaning his back against 
one of the palm trees and soon fell fast 
asleep. 

When he awoke the Ostrich was grazing 
close at hand, but he looked around quick- 
ly; Charley sat up, and advanced toward 
him for a talk. 

“Tf you please, can you tell me the way 
home ?”’ said Charley. 

“Where do you live anyway?” asked the 
Ostrich. 

“If you please, sir,” said Charley, “I 
live in the Nineteenth Century.” 

“T never heard of such a place,”’ said 
the Ostrich, “but it must be somewhere on 
the other side of the desert, and if you like 
you can get up and ride as far as that.” 

They rode on and on through the desert, 
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and at last it began to be very monotonous, 
and Charley amused himself by pulling out 
the finest of the ostrich feathers, and as 
fast as he pulled one out another grew in 
its place. 

Then he began to grow drowsy, and 
when he awoke again the Ostrich was 
gone, and he was sitting by a stream on 
the other side of the desert, and by his side 
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“TI never do anything without consulting 
my wife,” said the chief, “but she always 
agrees to everything Isay. I suppose you 
know how to begin ?” 

“Yes,” said Charley, after a moment's 
thought; “the first thing to do is to make 
a collection.”’ 

“Quite right,” said the Savage; “let 
everybody make a collection. The men 
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were the feathers that he had pulled out of 
the Ostrich; quite a big bunch, 

The savages were hunting at no great 
distance, so Charley went toward them, 
and asked the chief if he would be pleased 
to tell him the way home. 

“You had better come home with Tse 
said the chief. “T suppose you're a mis- 
sionary.”’ 

“Yes, I would like to be a missionary 
now that I’m here,” said Charley. “Would 
you like to be converted ?”” 


can go to the woods and collect game, the 
boys can go down to the sea and collect 
clams, and the women and girls can go and 
collect fruit.” 

Everybody went to work with a will, 
they all seemed so delighted to have a mis- 
sionary. The Savages soon returned with 
lots of game, the old women set to work to 
cook it, and there were clams and fruit, 
and roast venison, and Charley enjoyed 
his first dinner as a missionary very much. 

They all pressed him to eat more, and 
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he kept on eating as long as he could, and 
he really thought he would have a very 
good time, when all at once he heard 
something that made him drop his knife 
and fork and feel very queer. A party of 
children were whispering together in a 
corner, and to his horror he heard one of 
the little girls say as plain as possible, 
“We shall have roast missionary for Christ- 
mas,” 

Charley stole a rapid glance in the direc- 
tion of the group of children, and they 
were all patting their stomachs, and evi- 
dently enjoying something in anticipation, 
but when they saw Charley looking at them, 
they pretended they were not thinking 
about anything. 

You can imagine his sensations. When 
he went to his room he thought of nothing 
but how to get away, and he determined to 
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E are indebted to the courtesy of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, chief of the 
Department of Economic Ornithology at 
Washington, for his report for the year 
1887. The report consists of two parts (1) 
a statement of work done during the year; 
and (2) special reports embodying results 
of investigation. 

The work of the Division as usual con- 
sisted chiefly in the collection of facts 
showing the relation of certain birds and 
mammals to agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry, and in the preparation of two im- 
portant bulletins (1) on the English spar- 
row, against which the department has 
entered on a contest designed to be a war 
of extermination, and (2) on bird migra- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley. 

Dr Warren's valuable report on the 
stomach contents of hawks and owls, of 
whick a synopsis was given in thesAupv- 
BON MAGazinE, has been embodied by Dr. 


get up and make a run for it as soon as 
they should all be asleep, but they sat 
round the fire talking and laughing until 
far into the night, until Charley could keep 
his eyes open no longer, but overcome by 
exhaustion and a big supper he fell fast 
asleep. How long he had been asleep he 
didn’t know, when all at once he heard 
footsteps coming toward his room. At, 
first he dared not open his eyes, but as he 
heard the handle of the door quietly turn- 
ing, he sprang up in bed determined to 
sell his life dearly, and then imagine his 
delight when he found himself at home, 
and his mother standing in the doorway of 
his room. 

She laughed when he told her that the 
savages wanted to make missionary pie of 
him, but Charley looked very grave about 
it, for he felt it was no laughing matter. 


C. F. Amery, 


R. MERRIAM. 


A. K. Fisher, Assistant Ornithologist, in a 
report of the contents of 1072 stomachs, 
all carefully tabulated and serving to bear 
out the conclusions suggested by Dr. War- 
ren’s investigations, only 57 of the ro72 
stomachs affording remains of poultry in 
their food, while 528 contained mice, and 
241 insects, 

Dr. Fisher contributes further some 
notes on the depredations of gophers and 
blackbirds in northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota, in which occurs the very per- 
tinent remark “that the chief reason why 
blackbirds are so troublesome in this local- 
ity is that so small a proportion of land is 
planted to corn compared with the vast 
area of the surrounding prairie,” and he 
adds that the same state of affairs existed 
at Storm Lake, Iowa, some years ago, be- 
fore corn was so extensively raised as at 
present. This is the key to the whole 
problem; birds which prey upon the farm- 
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ers’ crops one or two months in the year, 
do not tend to increase, but on the contrary 
to decrease with the spread of cultivation, 
because their numbers are limited by the 
available food supply at all seasons, and 
cultivation tends rather to contract than to 
increase it. Hence it follows that isolated 
settlers have their crops ravaged by as 
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many birds as would be distributed over 
the whole region if all were under cultiva- 
tion; a conclusion that will doubtless have 
due consideration attached to it in the re- 
commendations of the department. The 
country will want all these birds by and by, 
and their maintenance even at a cost will 
prove a solid investment. 


THE BIRDS OF PRINKIPO ISLAND. 


E have swallows who make their 
dudish toilets early in the sum- 
mer. They cleave the clear air of the 
mountain sides, dart out of the vineyards, 
and flit amid the pine trees, never seem- 
ing to alight. They are quite tame and 
fearless. One morning, while sauntering 
up the mountain, I notice that two of these 
birds are following me. When I stop they 
hover about my head; sometimes within 
arm’s length. I marvel. What does it 
mean? AmJInearanest? Are these the 
father and mother of a brood, as to whose 
safety the parents are apprehensive? et 
move on, Still they follow, darting far 
down into the valley, then sweeping on 
their electric wing to the very crown of the 
mountain and about the crown of my hat. 
I reason that they have been domesticated 
at the hearthstone or in the chimney, and 
so I solve the problem, 

A month or so ago, one morning, a cloud 
of blackbirds, our own cornfield larcener, 
took possession of the woods of the isle. 
They are known here as petty crows and 
do much damage. They soon left for better 
foraging. 

This isle is distinguished for quail, They 
come about the first of September in great 
flocks. Already some of the pioneers have 
heralded their approach. From the hills 
Opposite our villa shots are heard in the 
morning, When the season is full it is 
dangerous to be about the woods, the shots 


are so numerous. These birds are migrat- 
ing from the grain plateaus of Russia to 
the balmier fields of Egypt. Their resort 
here reminds me of the wild pigeons in the 
West in Ohio in my old district in Licking 
county, where for years they were wont to 
come and roost as regularly as the seasons 
came. They made the air black. They 
covered trees and fences with their multi- 
tudes. The quail here are not so numer- 
ous; but they fill the shrubbery. Some of 
the rich folk of the isle are buying up pre- 
Serves to limit their destruction. After a 
few weeks’ rest, during which they are 
massacred by the thousands—even by boys 
with sticks—the survivors take flight over 
the sea to San Stefano, or the shores of the 
Hellespont, en route for “ winter sunbeams.” 
Antigone rises sheer 500 feet. Her sides 
are full of caves. What are those white 
flowery specks mingled with the rock and 
greenery? We soon ascertain, for have 
we not discovered and aroused the gulls 
and cormorants that here nestle? They 
come out of their nooks by the thousand 
and keep up such a clamor that it seems 
like the angry protest of a bird mob against 
the invasion of their haunts by our launch. 
These are the birds which make Marmora 
and the Bosphorus so full of life, even 
when the hot air silences all other noise 
and motion. They are never disturbed or 
killed by the inhabitants, They have a 
monopoly of the isle. They are gentle as 
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all inhabitants of the isle—which is named 
after the heroine of Sophocles-—should be. 
The tameness of the birds is not limited to 
the Island of Prinkipo, All through the 
mosques and groves and walls and gardens 
of the old city of Stamboul you hear a uni- 
versal twitter and the fluttering of wings, 
which indicate the life of the birds. The 
sparrows fly in and out of the houses. The 
swallows, which seem partial to my pres- 
ence, fix their nests in every convenient 
arch in and out of the bazaars. The 
pigeons are maintained by many and have 


a mosque of their own named after them. 
The gulls rival in number the turtle doves, 
the one having dominion of the air, and the 
other of the woods and cemeteries, The 
haleyons fly in long ranks up and down 
the Bosphorus, as if restlessly intent on 
some very earnest business; while the grave 
and dignified stork sits upon the towers of 
Anatolia and Roumelia and upon the cupo- 
las of the grand mausoleum. The Turk 
never harms these birds. Every bird has 
a little office of trust which it executes for 
this wild, reckless and sanguinary Turk. 


Samuel S. Cox, in “The Isles of the Princess.” 
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| N Norway, the woodpecker is called 

“ Gertrude’s bird,” from the following 
legend: “One day our Lord was walking 
with St. Peter, when they fell in with a 
woman named Gertrude, who wore a red 
cap and was busy baking. Our Lord, being 
tired and hungry, begged for a piece of 
cake. Accordingly, the woman took a little 
dough and set it in the oven, but it rose up 
so high that it filled the whole pan. Then 
she thought the cake was too large for an 
alms, and taking less dough, she recom- 
menced baking. Again the cake rose up 
to its former dimensions, and was again re- 
fused to the weary wayfarers. When the 
same thing happened at the third attempt, 
Gertrude said: ‘ Ye must e’en go your ways 
without alms, for all my cakes are too large 
for beggars.’ Thereupon, our Lord replied: 
‘As thou wilt give me naught, thou shalt be 
punished by being changed into a little bird, 
thou shalt seek thy scanty food in the bark 
of trees, and thou shalt only drink when it 
rains,” 

Scarcely had these words been spoken, 
when the woman was transformed into the 
“Gertrude’s bird,” and flew out by the 
chimney, Up to the present day she wears 


her red cap, but the rest of her body is black 
from the soot of the chimney. She is always 
pecking the bark of the trees and screaming 
for rainy weather, because she is always tor- 
mented by perpetual thirst. 

The turtle dove is a sacred bird. Swabian 
peasants call it “God's bird,” and say that 
the house where doves are kept cannot be 
struck by lightning. If there is a sick per- 
son in the house, the turtle dove grieves 
and willnotcoo. Sometimes it mourns for 
years overadeath. People who suffer from 
erysipelas generally keep doves, declaring 
that they draw the illness to themselves, and 
as a proof of this the bird's feet become 
scarlet. 

The quail has the gift of prophecy. In 
some parts of Tyrol the number of his calls 
is believed to denote the price of corn, 
each call signifying a gulden. In other 
parts, if he calls six times, the year will be 
a bad one; if eight times, it will be toler- 
ably prosperous; but should he call ten 
times, or beyond that number, everything 
will flourish. 

Sparrows, on the contrary, have no spe- 
cial virtues, and whoever eats them will 
have St. Vitus’s dance. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


THE total registered membership of the Society 
on October 31 was 48,046, showing an increase of 
205 during the month, drawn from the following 
sources: 
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C. F, AMERY, General Secretary. 


AUDUBON MONUMENT. 

THE following subscriptions on behalf of the Au- 
dubon Monument have been received in this office 
since last acknowledgment. Other contributions 
from members of the Society have, we believe, been 
sent direct to the Central Committee, but the con- 
templated fall meeting has not yet been held: 


Edmund Rodman, New Bedford, Mass... 55 5k eRe eee $1 00 
Miss M. J. Coburn, Providence. T,:5.0 22.55 eee 20 
Miss Mary Bartol, Manchester, Mass....._ ............ 5 co 
Miss\Bartol!s' friend 5,220.03 soe «2: ses cren eee I 00 
D. B. Williams, Irvington, N. Y....... ..........-.... 25 
Lucy Williams, EtyingstonsiN Mi <2, isch ce eee ee 25 
J. A. Williams, Irvington, N. Y........................ 25 
L. A, Edwards, Irvington, N.Y... ............... .. 25 
Charlie Edwards, Irvington, N. Y.............. ....... 25 
Harry Edwards, Irvington, N.Y....................... 25 
Margaret Edwards, Irvington, N.Y... ................ 25 
Bessie Edwards, Irvington, N.Y...................... 25 

$9 20 


“CHARLEY'S WONDERFUL JOURNEYS.” 

THESE stories have been so cordially appreciated 
and have drawn forth such flattering comments from 
the readers of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, that the 
author and publishers have been encouraged to re- 
produce them in book form. The book, which will 
be ready for issue in a few days, is a handsome im- 
perial octavo volume of 116 pages, thick paper and 
large print. It contains some hitherto unpublished 
journeys, with a description of Charley's home in a 
wild romantic valley in Northern Maine; and in ad- 
dition to the admirable illustrations by the elder 
Bellew, now deceased, and Bennett, it has been 
liberally embellished with drawings by Frank Bellew 
(Chip) and Miss Etheldred Breeze Barry, Indeed 
no pains have been spared to render it a charming 
Christmas gift book, Forest & Stream Publishing 
Co. Price, $1.50. . 


“BIRD PORTRAITS” 


SoME NATIVE Birps For LirrLe Fouxs. By Dr. 
W. VAN FLEEr. Illustrated by Howard H. Dar- 
nell. Forest & Stream Publishing Co. Price, 


$3.00. 

This is the title of a tastefully got up imperial 
octavo volume, beautifully illustrated by photo- 
gravure portraits of the birds described, making it 
a pretty and most attractive book for the holiday 
season. Nor is the reading matter less attractive. 
The large clear type on thick paper makes the read- 
ing look so delightfully easy that the smallest chil- 
dren, knowing their letters, will confidently attempt 
to spell it out. The birds, too, are among the most 
familiar to American children, the list comprising 
the Robin, Chickadee, Kingfisher, Great Horned 
Owl, Bobolink, Blue Jay, Woodcock, Nuthatches, 
Meadow Lark, Ruffed Grouse, Cedar Bird, Kildeer 
Plover, Summer Duck and Crossbill. The descrip- 
tions are written in an entertaining style, rendering 
it a very pleasant task for children to familiarize 
themselves with the ways and habits of the birds 
so charmingly portrayed. 


One of the prettiest and most instructive books 
for the holiday season.— The Evening Post. 


A picture gallery and history of birds in one vol- 
ume,— Sandusky Register. 


TO THE YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE AUDU- 
BON SOCIETY. 
Dear Children : 

Do you know that you are living in a particularly 
good and interesting period of the world’s history ? 
Especially is it true that goodness is made so attrac- 
tive and easy nowadays, that we are every-day more 
readily ashamed of any cruel deed; yet thoughtless 
habits are still common and there is a great deal of 
unconscious destruction at work on our grand old 
earth which it is a pity to think of, and which will 
surely cease when all mankind shall have learned to 
see clearly and to think rightly. 

Let us bless the Audubon Society for showing us 
what sad havoc we are making with the beautiful 
and useful gifts of the Creator, and prove our grati- 
tude to it by taking its principles to our hearts and 
standing loyally to our colors, striving at the same 
time to bring others to a knowledge of the truth, 

How I wish there had been some such society 
when I was young! Now I am middle-aged and 
find myself blushing with shame to think I ever 
bought a dead bird and thought my hat becoming 
with one on it! 


The Audubon Note Book. 


But at that time we were so used to seeing rows 
of birds in the milliners’ show cases that we looked 
upon them almost as manufactured articles—like rib- 
bons and velvets, and did not realize that these 
birds had to be murdered before they could arrive 
at the dignity of becoming millinery. We city 
people know but little of birds, our varieties being 
so limited, and we imagine that those living in freer 
spaces, where birds abound, must love them devoted- 
ly; but it is not always so, for only last summer, 
when I spoke admiringly to a farmer of the lovely 
birds to be seen in numbers on every part of his 
farm, I was surprised to find that he had never no- 
ticed them particularly, knew nothing of the varie- 
ties, and marvelled at my enthusiasm. 

Then I remembered Whittier’s lines: 


‘“ Unto him who stands afar, 
Nature's marvels greatest are!"’ 


—yet this is not always the case either, for the peo- 
ple in that vicinity value their birds highly and have 
made strict laws to insure their safety. 

Flying around this farm where I spent the sum- 
mer were robin-redbreasts, bluebirds, swallows, little 
brown birds who made their nests in the wheat low 
down on the ground, bright yellow birds and wood- 
peckers. These last are beautiful and interesting; 
the general effect of their coloring is a steel-gray, 
but on examination we find that some of their tiny 
feathers are black, some white, and many a soft 
mouse-color, all blending to make a harmonious 
whole—a sort of half mourning little creature. But 
though he wears the mourning livery, he does not 
devote himself to idle grieving, for he is very active 
in his particular line of business, which is to hunt 
and capture the insects hiding in the cracks of the 
tree-bark; in this search he runs very rapidly around 
and around the trunk of a tree, beginning at the 
root and working his way up, or starting above and 
going down, winking and blinking, pecking and 
picking so fast that one cannot believe a grub could 
escape. He is so eager and so bright and twitches 
and twirls at such a rate, that if you watch one a 
little while you will find yourself ready to laugh and 
will feel like asking him if he couldn't be a little 
more moderate, or if he never had anything to eat 
before. 

Every one knows the graceful dip of the swallow 
in its happy excursions toward cloudland; could one 
ever tire of watching him execute his curves and 
angles of a joyous freedom? It was,many years 
since I had been on a farm, so I was fresh to enjoy 
its delights. Often I went with the children to the 
field when the mowing was in progress, where we 
would stay for hours, lying in the hay-wagon or sit- 
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ting on heaps of new mown hay, and then the dear 
birds always came and entertained us. 

Of course we sat very still so that they would hop 
around on the ground close to us, picking up grains 
and seeds or catching the worms brought into view 
by the mowing. 

Familiarly and happily they worked and played 
together, the robin and the ground bird, the blue- 
bird and the yellow. 

Splendid fellow this last, with black tail and wing 
tips, and black on his pretty head. 

What pleased us most of all was to see several of * 
them at a time perched on the broad part of a rake 
as it stood upright, the handle planted in the ground. 
There they would gather, such pretty contrasts, hop- 
ping and twittering, balancing airily, sometimes 
reverently still for a moment, looking quite con- 
templative, as if dimly aware of subtle surrounding 
mysteries; now and then breaking forth into a lovely 
burst of song and at last flying away happily or 
pouncing down on some savory grub, who didn't 
know enough to keep out of sight. 

All this time the swallows—who are not given to 
perching—darting out of their nests under the eaves 
of the barn, circled and soared, dipped and swayed, 
now close above our heads and then far off in the 
heavenly sky, doing so perfectly that which they 
were made to do, while quite unconscious of the 
vital charm their presence added to this soothing 
pastoral scene. 

All summer long I watched these lovely creatures 
with an interest such as I had never felt before, and 
when the Audubon Society was brought to my no- 
tice soon after my return to city life I felt that I had 
had a special preparation for its work—the seed fell 
on plowed ground. 

There is one thought, dear children, I want to 
leave with you; if you will understand it, it will 
help to make you reverent. , 

It is this: that every bird is ‘‘an expression of a 
thought of God,” 

You have a thought in your mind and speak it, 
then it is a word or a sentence. God makes his 
thoughts into forms and they are his words and sen- 
tences. He thinks of grace in motion and makes a 
swallow; He thinks of sweet music on the summer 
air and makes a robin and a thrush; He thinks out 
a yellowbird and a bluebird for contrast and puts 
them before our eyes to show us how He loves 
beauty of form and color, leading us to believe He 
loves, therefore, beauty of heart and life. 

These all tell His thoughts to us, and the more 
reverently we study them the more our minds will 
open toward heaven, and the light of His knowledge 
shall fall upon us as dew upon the flowers at night. 

we HH. Bi 


EMINENT PEOPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION: 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo.,, 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stréam: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY, We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross, Thy friend, 

JouHN G. Wuirrier, 


BROOKLYN, N, Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protectién of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 

1and, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction, I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this “‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents” that fashion is carrying on, to secure a Te- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. 

On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
zsthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win, 

HENRY WarD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-on-Hupson, IN Gay 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Streams 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured, The press should 
tender it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature, 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
EpDwarp P, Ror, 


WEST Park, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society. Very sincerely, 

JouN Burroucus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. { 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Soclety, and Iam thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is anelement of Savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the Savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 


By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart, 


If the AUDUBON SoctEty can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. HEnry C, Potter. 


. ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 21, 1886, 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 

E. S. PHErs, 
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The Audubon Society, — 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


Te AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state~ 
ment concerning - 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming, This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species, It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and otha, hese men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which cevours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins, 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world, In London there 
were sold in tives months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East elas birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the peeing songs of birds. 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such cmap ontty Be) smi that a single 

ir may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, r1g by the male and 193 by the 
female. ft we suppose only six insects to have been brought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — Oy 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. ; 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 
birds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. ’ 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
Yy public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
, PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to eftorts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now oul because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the, 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentimcnt is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2: <ertificates 
are issued to members. 

> 3 TERMS OF MEMBERSn IP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society, It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. he boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good worka 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
where the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to forma class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registiation. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 

he local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society's office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi. 
ficate of membership will be issued to any ee except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta as yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York. a€ 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro- 
priately takesitsname, | : 

The office of the Society is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 


PRESS $3, Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Typesetting easy; printed directions. 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 
= KELSEY & C©O., Meriden, Conn, 


—_——_-—-— 


Tur Aupuson MaGAZzINE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutss a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it presents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface, 

We are now ina position to execute orders for these badges 
toany extent, Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de~ 
claration of principles, 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


318 Broadway, New York. 
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FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
AT EXHIBITIONS. 

HUSBAND'S More agreeable to the taste and 

smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 

sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 


in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
ment Registered Label attached, with~ 


MAGNESIA. out which none is genuine, 
And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist- 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit. Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or send r5 cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio boo 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. Subscribe for 
the UNIVEKSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature. Profusely illustrated, Only $1.00 
a year, ro cents a copy. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 67 aud 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York City. 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line uf Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISSES’ SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D,E. SIZES 11 TO 2 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2.00 


wie PER PAIR. 


Misses’ Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 


Button Boots.......-+-eeeececeeeee sreeecee -+.. $2.00 
Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots....see0-cesesee-ee scan» eubeee sens 82.00 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D, E. 


SIZES 5 TO 10%. 


Children’s Spring-Heel 


HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


$1.50 
PER PAIR. 1 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots......++ sebutiacnch SUS scheesing mae $1.50 
Child’s Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots. ..c.ceseses Se eet . $1.50 
The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them. They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new- 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town cam 
he served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. Tilus- 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application. 


A, J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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AUDUBON SEIZE. 36a 


URING the past year we have had a great deal of valuable assistance from young members in 

- canvassing for subscribers for the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, and although Audubon boys and girls are 
enthusiastic in the cause of bird protection, and of course know that virtue is its own reward, we have no 
doubt they will be just as pleased as other boys and girls to get some substantial token in proof that their 
eiforts Rave been appreciated. We have accordingly determined to present every member who has sent us 
ten subscriptions and upward during the past year, with a free copy of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE fora year, 
or the Society's silver badge, or any book in List I. below, as they may elect. Collectors of twenty sub- 
scriptions are entitled to select any book in List II., or they may select a book from List I., together with 
a badge or a free copy of the AUpuBON, Collectors of thirty subscriptions are entitled to select any book 
in List ILI.; of forty subscriptions any book in List IV., and the collector of fifty subscriptions any 
book in List V. This system of giving prizes having been initiated, will be permanently continued. Any 
member sending in ten subscriptions during the coming year, may claim a prize immediately, or may let 
the account go on until entitled to a book in the second or any higher class. The subscriptions may be 
sent in at any time during the year, but with the first installment the canvasser must advise us that he is 


trying for a prize. 


Pack Oe. 


The America’s Cup. 

Angling, Blakely. 

Angling Talks, Dawson. 
Fly-Fishing, Pennell. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquaria. 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout. 
American Bird Fancier. 

Cage and Singing Birds. 
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American Salmon Fisherman, 
Fysshe and Fysshynge. 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters, 
Trout Culture. 


Intelligence of Animals, illust, Morant. 


Native Song Birds. 

Amateur Yacht Designing, Biddle. 
Book of Knots, illus., Tom Bowling. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux. 
Frazer's Practical Boat Sailing. 
Practical Boat Building, Nelson. 
The America’s Cup, cloth. 


Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray, 


Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 


LIs 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, 


Keene. 
Scientific Anglers. 
A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. 
Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson. 
Half Hours with a Naturalist, Wood. 
Insect World, Figuier. 
Naturalists’ Assistant, Kingsley. 


Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, 


Stephens, 


mies EVs 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle, Wells. 
Antelope and Deer of America. 


Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast. 


Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan. 


‘Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 


Boat Sailor's Manual, Qualtrough. 
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Common Objects ef the Seashore, 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton and Hab- 
berton. 


Cruise of the Little Nan, Wilkins. 
Dog Breaking, Floyd. 
Englishe Dogges. Reprint of 1576. 


Glover's Album, Treatise on Canine 
Diseases. 


Hints on Camping. 

Woodcratt, Nessmuk. 

Map of Adirondacks, Stoddard, 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Wood. 


~ The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 


Training, illustrated. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting 


Grounds of the World. 
Bound Vol. I. of the AupuBoON M \GaziNr. 
Bear Hunting, 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond. 
Keeping One Cow. 


Orange Culture, 


Profits in Poultry. 


capa and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
orthrup. 


Canoe and Camera, Steele. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe, Bishop. 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in Norway. 


Camping and Cruising in Florida. 


Old St. Augustine, illus,, C. B. Reynolds. 
Our New Alaska, illus., Hallock. 
Southern California, Van Dyke, 
Famous Horses of America. 

Rod and Gun in California. 


American Boy's Own Book of Sports 
and Games. 


Boy's Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
Phompson. 


Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes. 


Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 


Sportsmen, 


A. O. U. Check List of North American Our Birds and Their Haunts, Langille. 


Birds. 


Boat Building and Sailing, Neison. 


Coues’ Check List of North American yacht Sailing, Vanderbeck. 


irds. 


: Land and Game Birds, Minot. 
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Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Ridin z Recollections, Whyte Melville. 


(for 10 Subscriptions). 


The Dog in Health, Habits and Disease 
Forest Waters the Farm, paper, 


Mrs, Partington’s Mother Goose, 10 
illustrations, 


Field Botany, Walter P. Manton, 
Stories of Americ:n History, 
Stories About Dogs, Estelle, 
When I Was a Girl. 


(for 20 Subscriptions). 


Daughter of the Regiment, Jane G, Aus- 
tin, 


Riiracse, Sequel to Daughter of the 
egiment. 


Life of Daniel Boone and the Hunters of 
Kentucky. 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Pioneer Mothers in the West, 
Anecdotes of Animals. 


Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles and Fishes, 
Mrs. R. Lee 


Stories of Aricxigan History, Dodge. 
Leedle Yawkoob Strauss, 

Young America’s Picture Pook. 

Our Girls, Louisa M. Olcott. 

Our Boys, Olive Thorne. 


(for S30 Subscriptions). 


Sporting Adventures in the Far West, 
Young Moose Hunters, Stephens. 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris, 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright 
Wonders of the Yellowstone, 


Home Book of Indoor Games, Mrs. C. L, 
Smith. 


Only Girls, Virginia F. Townsend. 
Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, 
Worthington’s Annual for 1888. 


(for -40 Subseriptions). 


Cruises in Small Yachts, Speed. 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor. 


Dogs, Their Management and Treat- 
ment in Disease. 


Youatt on the Dog. 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale. 


V. (for S5O Subscriptions). 


Our Friend the Dog, Stables. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


Tenants of Our Old Farm, Henry G 
~ McCook, illustrated, 


History of the Mastiff, Wynn, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


all of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, — 
Stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 
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oirds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told — 


experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own, 
DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE ~~ 
NATURAL HISTORY? Read 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


OUT-DOOR LIFE? 
CAMPING? 
ANGLING ? 
SHOOTING ? 
YACHTING? 
CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months, 


Mention this magazine. Address’ 


: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York 


FOREST 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the — 


highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth, $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. Z 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. : 


Forest-and Stream Fables. 


By ““AWAHSoosE,”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. zocts. 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By Dr. C, A. Netoe, ‘The well-told story of the author's 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico, Price $1.00. 

Sania Bis eis Senn Fa PRT SY 
Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”), By the first of aber 3 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00, ; 


Small Yachts. 


Tuer Design anp Construction, by C, P. Kunuirpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole r nge of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
Issued in America. The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and headoe there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. , 


Our New Alaska, 


By Cuas, Hattock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions. Price $1.50. 


CB Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books, R ae 
° #* tS Top 

Address Forrest AND STREAM PuBLisHinG Co., 318 Broadway, 

C. L, SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST,, NEW YORK.—" FOREST AND STREAM" PI 


AND STREAM BOOKS. 


_Canoe and Boat Building 


_ knowledge of the woos th t he has been fift 
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the Bee 
the Forest and Stream, — 
the Forest and Stream. 

the Forest and Stream, ; 


the Forest and Stream. 


Forest and Stream. — 
Read a 
Read 
Read 
Read 
Read the 


Read the 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) To cents” : 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; 7 
Or, THE VALVE oF WoobLanns AS RESERVOIRS. By Anto- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powett. A’ famous 
book on forestry, Every farmer ought to have it, for the 


questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im~ 
portance; 109 pp. Price, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


For Amatrurs. By W. P. Sreriens, A manual of boat lars 
ela by the caries editor of Horest and Stream. Be- | 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, — 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his — 
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own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. re 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Tueopore Roosrvett. A book of hunting adven 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. ; i= —s 


Training vs. Breaking. _ back 
By S. ‘T. Hammonn, kenne! editor of Forest and Sts 

Nearly forty years experience in training and handli: 

has taught the author that these intelligent animals are’ mo 

easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is’ 

chapter on training pet and house dogs. Prive rc, 
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Canoe and Camp Cookery, = 
By “Seneca,” A little book full of receipts and hints for _ 

the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, In. — 

dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00, es 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame Jutiana Bervers. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the F. ifteenth century, Bree $1. > 
Woodcraft. wit ak: 


By “Nessmux.’” In Woodcraft” Nessm 


ing. No man, however much he has can 
this book without learning something. Price 


